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HE natural representation of the wild animal, of 

the beast of prey, is a modern conquest in Art. 

It is true that the Egyptians and, particularly, the 

Assyrians who have left us that admirable Wounded 

Lioness, rendered form and character in the grand style, 

but these examples were scarcely followed during thousands. 

of years, and before we meet again with animals of convin- 

cing anatomy and striking appearance we must come down 

to Rembrandt, whose sketches of lions have the accent 
of truth. But here again the lead was not followed. 

It is the merit of the rgth century that it has exhibited 
the Animal with science and with sympathy, giving us his. 
outline, his gait, and his passions, in their actuality and no- 
bleness. Gericault, Delacroix, and Barye were the first to 
investigate him, but of all who have enriched Art from this 
source of expressive beauty, Louis Barye is the greatest. 
His realisations are so personal to himself that he may be 
said to have revealed to the world a new Art-form. But 
if he could innovate, suit his technique to the character 
of his subjects, still he was very much of his period by the 
dramatic in his work, and the strong feeling he put into it, 
and that is no more than to say that the was primarily very 
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much a Romantic. But he was to get away from romanti- 
cism soon enough, through the strictness of his documen- 
tation, the fine balance of his figures, and the sincerity of 
their execution, and he quite shook it off in the works of 
his mature period which carry that stamp of external beauty, 
the strong and simple harmony, which is the mark of the 
remaining fragments of the finest age of Greek Art. 

Nor let us overlook what is a new merit in this Art, that, 
though so pure in taste, it is severely scientific, for it is based 
on a profound knowledge of the animal, studied, drawn, 
’ and measured with the care given by science alone; and 
it follows that his creations act and live according to the 
rhythm of life and the laws of their structure. The boldest 
movements of his models are his to impart by virtue of his 
anatomical knowledge. Did he create some fantastic beast, 
a hippogriff or what not, its elements answered the demands 
of logical conformation. No affectation in. them, but truth 
alone, for from the first day of his career to the last the 
sculptor had the respect for truth. Power of motion excep- 
ted, an animal of his modelling has every condition of life. 
It is strongly framed, well muscled, apt for motion. There 
is such strict accord between its parts that it looks about 
to leave its place. Does the sculptor show it in the act of 
fighting, one enters into the details of its struggle, one’s 
party-spirit is roused, and takes sides, and one hopes for 
this or that outcome. 

And yet, from this rigorous method is born the most free, 
the most ornamental Art that may well be. Barye’s work 
has, naturally, a decorative beauty which others have stri- 
ven for but never attained. Look at any of his figures — it 
suffices the eye, and it suffices the mind. It has a beginning 
and an end. It is the unity of effort, the balance of masses, 
the lively understanding of the movement given. What 
can be more harmonious than his Tiger walking ? The ca- 
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dence of his step might follow the beat of Racine’s verse. 
When the dramatic element stands out, it is the beauty 
of line which carries it, as in the Jaguar devouring a Hare, 
a prodigy of elasticity. 

Decorative elegance Barye inclined to. All his life he was 
interested in the decorative Arts, modelling from inclina- 
tion, or at the prayer of some admirer, table centre-pieces, 
mantel ornaments, designs for standishes, etc. But, whereas 
in his sculpture the decorative came naturally, in these his 
works of applied art he does not escape the taste of his time, 
a belief in the necessity of a certain overloading shown by 
abundance of detail. However, this is a small fault com- 
pared with the mass of admirable productions he has left us. 

Others have gone far afield only to end by the expression 
of something poorly felt and cold in conviction. Barye, 
admirable portrayer of exotic fauna, never left Paris. But 
he had within him such intuitive store, such feeling in his 
invention, and expressive faculty in execution, that he could 
put life in a crowd of living things and suggest his back- 
ground and atmosphere. 

He had not travelled, but he had studied his models 
deeply, looked into their growth and habits. A constant 
visitor at the Jardin des Plantes, he had attended the lec- 
tures of Cuvier and Geoffrey St.-Hilaire, and read many 
a work which afforded him useful notes. 

Above all, and what was of supreme service to him, were 
his anatomical studies, his measurements taken from the 
living beast, from the flayed body, and from the bones. And 
he has left thousands of detailed and exact drawings, marked 
off in figures (1), which enabled him to recognise any slightest 


1. Barye passed his life taking measurements and notes on the bodily propor- 
tions of animals of all kinds, but the most interesting point about this is that 
these manuscript notes were translated into drawings on which the figures are 
marked..... the case which held these was labelled in Barye’s writing, Service. 

Eugéne Veyon. L’A7t. 1875 
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articulation of an animal, any possibility of movement, 
and unquestionable manifestation of its instinct. As to the 
dramatic suggestion in his work, second thoughts proved 
best. At first, in his dramatic pieces, romanticism is the 
dominating factor ; the anger of the lion is a paroxysm — 
the mane of the hunted horse stands up in terror. Then, losing 
nothing of its horror, the drama is chastened, rendered by 
the essential alone : the beast lives, suffers, acts, through 
flesh and muscles, draws its nobility and poise from the 
struggle itself. Here it is that Barye is very great, very new. 
Then it was that, beyond the Tiger walking and the Jaguar 
and Hare, a hundred other pieces saw the light, as simple 
in expression as powerful in line and movement. 


Barye brought once more into honour faultless casting 
and fine patina. He was even ambitious of substituting for 
the sand-cast, the casting by cire-perdue which allows the 
rendering of all the suppleness and fever of the original 
model. It was by this process that were executed the Lion 
and Serpent, now in the Louvre after having stood for long 
on the terrace of the Tuileries ; the replica of the Tiger, desti- 
ned for the town of Lyons, cast for M. Thiers ; the Stag attacked 
by a Lynx which belonged to the Duc d’Orleans and was 
given by him to Alexandre Dumas pére ; the Elephant wal- 
king acquired by the Duc de Nemours, the admirable 
Charles VII, in the Bordeaux Museum, etc. 

But if the cast be perfect, the procedure is onerous, and 
Barye had to give it up. He transferred his attention to 
sand-casting, carried out, as far as might be, under his con- 
trol, and his care was particularly exhibited, once the casting 
was finished, in the chisel touches administered by his hand. 
It is this that lends such value to casts dating earlier than 
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1848, for they carry a number, and one knows that Barye 
did not mark them with his stamp but when satisfactory. 
Fine patina occupied him equally. Rejecting the uniform 
surface of the bronzes of his day, without brilliance or depth, 
the sort of varnished skin whose havana or chocolate tint 
dulls the metal and stills the play of light, he obtained by 
cunning oxydisation artistic patina, « the patina so diverse 
and varied » as Ed. de Goncourt wrote, « working through 
with time and rubbing, the slightly uniform and compact 
patina vert-de-gris of the founder ; patina of clear sea-green, 
of Florentine bronze, a blackish patina which played at 
being the patina of ancient medals, and above all a brown 
patina working into the beast like a red rust ». One of the 
most beautiful is assuredly the greenish-black patina which, 
in the Thomy-Thierry collection, so rich in ancient speci- 
mens, covers the Tiger walking and lends it the sombre trans- 
parency of a block of basalt polished by a thousand years 
of care. 
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His passion for his Art, and unbending spirit under any 
trial, did not keep the great artist from suffering from mi- 
sunderstanding, and from the hostility and hatred of contem- 
poraries. He had to struggle against the prejudices, all 
powerful at his period, which limited the statuary art to the 
simple presentment of the human figure. And that set up 
and defined by very strict canons. Consequently, his repre- 
sentations of animals were looked on as belonging to a lower 
art, and relegated to the rank of paper-weights. Not only 
was the tendancy of his Art bitterly disputed, but the talent 
of the man himself was questioned, and he was systemati- 
cally excluded from the Salons for a while. 

True, he received enthusiastic praise... and a volume 
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might be compiled of such praise accorded him by ardent 
admirers whose names remain in honour in French letters : 
but one might make another as big of articles, systemati- 
cally hostile, published as Barye’s works appeared, and of 
witticisms of fellow artists who ridiculed and damned the 
worth of his work. 

Barye was poor at the outset of his career, and remained 
so for the greater part of his life; still, he confronted with 
constancy the assaults of his enemies, and their calumnies, 
building up from day to day the elements of a work admirable 
in the character and power of its beauty. If the representa- 
tion of animal forms is the more original part of it, the human 
form has its place, in action, and of rare presentment. By 
his fulness of form, balance, and rhythm, he is the most 
Greek of all the statuaries of his time. His adversaries con- 
ceived their heroes as frozen figures brandishing tin swords, 
but his are in action, in combat, and armed mainly by their 
intelligence and the elasticity of their muscles. 


Some years ago French galleries and particularly the 
Louvre, were still very poor in works by Barye : thanks to 
gifts and purchases, and above all to the liberality of Thomy- 
Thierry, and more recently of M. Zoubaloff, our chief museum 
is now very well provided with the master’s productions. 
But it makes a small figure compared with what America 
has got together, particularly with what one can see at Bal- 
timore, at the Walters Museum, which keeps a specimen, 
received from Barye himself, of every work he produced ; 
and at Washington (the Corcoran Gallery). Barye had very 
fervent admirers in those parts in early days, the same who 
acquired the finest work of Théodore Rousseau while he was * 
yet alive. 
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Of these lovers of Art, and connoisseurs, the perfect type 
was George-Aloysius Lucas, who, established in Paris, was 
a friend to the best artists, and notably to Barye. He it 
was who biassed many a one of his compatriots in favour 
of this sane and powerful Art, and contributed largely to 
the colossal reputation enjoyed in the United States by the 
work of the Master animal-sculptor. Later on, when it became 
a question of raising a monument to Barye, in Paris, G.-A. Lu- 
cas played his part again on the Committees. Before that, 
on the occasion of the Exhibition organized in 1885, at the 
Salon of Fine Arts in Paris, in honour of the artist of the 
Lion and Serpent, the chief contribution to the expenses 
had come from America, and more particularly from one of 
its citizens, Mr. Walters of Baltimore. This same Mr. Walters 
put up at his own charges, in the main square of the town, 
a monumental grouping made up of the Lion and Serpent 
and reproductions in bronze of the four groups of figures 
at the Louvre Pavilions ; the Peace, War, Order and Force. 
So if a monument similarly made up of the works of Barye 
has since been erected in Paris, at the eastern end of the 
Isle St.-Louis, the motive and prime notion of glorifying 
the master by the setting on high of his own works, is still 
due to America. 
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« Tell me the company you keep and I will tell you who 
you are », says the proverb. Those whom Barye frequented 
were Corot, Daumier, Théodore Rousseau, Millet, Jules Dupré, 
all men of noble character, of a constancy of soul equal to 
his own. So herein lies one explanation of the constant mind 
he bore in the struggle of life. We will return later on to its 
ups and downs. 
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Antoine-Louis Barye was born in Paris the 15th Sept. 1796. 
His father, Pierre Barye, established in the Rue de la Ca- 
landre, came from Lyons originally, and followed the cal- 
ling of a silversmith. The times were troubled, and the 
child reached the age of twelve without learning to read. 
But in spite of the neglect of his early education Barye must 
very soon have made up for lost time, for he had intelli- 
gence, natural distinction of body and mind, and the gift 
of observation. At thirteen he was apprenticed to Fournier, 
the copper-engraver, who had obtained the contract for 
sunk-stamps for all the metal-work on military costume 
and equipment ; a little later he helped to execute, in repoussé, 
for Biennais, the goldsmith, the little bas-velie{s which ente- 
red into the decoration of the gold snuff-boxes offered by 
Napoleon I to Crowned Heads. His time with Fournier 
was not without use to Barye, for, on his return from his 
regiment, we are to see him turning straight-way to metal- 
work, where his training as chaser could be of use to him. 
In 1812 he had had, indeed, to don uniform, and, incorporated 
in the engineer-survey, his work consisted, from the first, 
in modelling ground plans in relief; he worked, notably, 
on those of Mont-Cenis, Cherbourg, and Coblentz. Then 
he passed to the 2nd battalion of Sappers. In 1814 he was 
back in civil life. It came about in an unexpected manner : 
« One night » — Barye told the story to his friend Théodore 
Silvestre — « it was the 30th March 1814, when I was retur- 
ning, very tired, from a long walk across the fields of Mon- 
trouge, the gate-keeper at the Military depdt called out to 
me through the wicket. « The Army is gone — off with you, 
quick, and join it on the Loire ». As I hadn’t a sou wherewith 
to play an independent part in a retreat now so celebrated, 
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I went back to my father’s house », The capitulation of 
Paris happening shortly after brought about his liberation. 
Barye wished to be an artist. But to whom should he go for 
advice ? 

« Little capable of bestirring myself » he has confessed, 
« I did not know how to find a master, nor how to live whilst 
a student. » In December 1816 he joined the studio of the 
sculptor Bosio, but there was nothing to be had from him 
to satisfy the new pupil’s inquiry, who, as soon as convinced 
of this, went in 1817 to Gros, with the desire of pushing 
further his study of drawing — expressive drawing. For, 
Gros, at the moment, was the rallying point of all the seekers, 
those who wished for the activity of life in Art. Thus Géri- 
cault and Delacroix, at this same time, had constantly in 
mind The Plague-stricken in Jaffa, and other lively compo- 
sitions of the master inspired by the Imperial Epic. Works, 
all of them, in which man and horse have fiery presentation. 
Then Gericault, and Delacroix, as presently Barye, put the 
study of man and horse on the same footing. Has not Géri- 
cault given us, of his own modelling, a Horse skinned, an 
Ox pulled down by a Tiger ? 

In 1819, Barye not feeling sure enough of himself to face 
the competition in sculpture for the Prix de Rome, entered 
for the medal-engraving. The subject set was : Milo of Croton 
devoured by a Lion. Barye’s Milo had some success. The 
papers spoke in praise of it, as they were to do the following 
year of his Cain. The Milo well suited Barye, it was thought. 
But, at that time he had not as yet made the wild beast 
his study, and, like other competitors, saw his subject 
through the medium of Pierre Puget’s stirring group. More- 
over, by reason of the predominance, in the schools, of the 
human figure, the athlete was bound to play the principal 
part. Indeed, his work bears the 18th century mark to some 
extent. It is sincere but ornamental in the first place, in 
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line and in colour. Barye only obtained a mention — the 
prize going to Vatinell who was little more heard of during 
a long life. All the same the Milo showed knowledge, and 
is not forgotten ; it is still on sale by the cast-sellers in the 
neighbourhood of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

The year following Barye competed for the Grand Prix 
in sculpture. Competitors had to treat Cain cursed by 
God afiey the murder of Abel. The figure by Barye which 
produced « a deep and widespread impression », nevertheless 
gained him but a second prize. He was met by checks again 
in 1821 and 1822. In 1823, no prize was allotted, but in the 
sketch competition of that year Barye took first place with 
a bas-relief of three figures : Hector reproaching Paris 
‘sober in composition, but of elegant and colourful modelling, 
recalling Prud’hon. (The original plaster is preserved at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts). In 1824, in spite of all the ground 
conquered, he was not even admitted to compete ! 

This rebuff, coming on top of everything else, loosed him 
from academic attempt : he renounced official encourage- 
ment, and thenceforth worked according to his tastes, and 
as his impressions would have it. As he is without means 
he must have a paid occupation, and in 1823, engages himself 
with Fauconnier, goldsmith to the Duchesse de Berry. In 
great reputation in those days, Fauconnier was himself a 
very mediocre artist, but he had the good taste to surround 
himself with young men of talent. Barye did not lay aside 
what he had brought — quite the contrary : he lent a parti- 
cular character to the productions of the house. In the offi- 
cial report of the jury on the Industrial Exhibition of 1825, 
these lines may be read : — « We owe to M. Fauconnier 
a collection of good models for the imitation of divers ani- 
mals. » It is easy to guess who was their creator. These models 
are for the most part lost. However, the little preserved at the 
Louvre of Barye ’s own productions of that date, for instance 
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the Hercules struggling with a Boar, of 1831, allows one to fix 
the character of them — figures set up with all care, minute 
in detail, and true, but angular and dry. 

When with Fournier, Barye had learnt engraving on steel, 
and the cutting of punches : with Fauconnier, he perfected 
himself in chasing, and the processes of casting ; and in love 
as he came to be later with fine casting and faultless chisel- 
ling, this acquired knowledge was to be a powerful aid to him 
in the course of his career as a sculptor. So soon as he hada 
happy hour to himself, or perhaps under the pretext of mo- 
delling some animal for the shop, Barye ran to the mena- 
gerie. By sustained observation, and drawing and modelling 
on the spot, he began his thorough education as an animal 
portrayer. His keenness drew the sympathies of an old keeper 
in the lion-house, old Rousseau, who made things easy for 
the young sculptor as far as possible by opening the Mena- 
gerie to him regularly at five o’clock in the morning, and 
carrying his amiability so far as to entrench on the bears’ 
rations for slices of new bread in the interests of Barye 
whose appetite was sharp. Le pére Rousseau had his reward, 
he saw Barye become celebrated, and could reflect in his 
good-natured way, that he had done his little to help. 

Mindful of the needs of the young family he had early 
fathered, Barye could not leave Fauconnier’s work-shop 
till 1831, perhaps even a little later. But without awaiting 
the hour of liberation he bethought himself of his showing 
in the Salon. His name was printed for the first time in the 
Exhibition catalogue of 1827, where several busts of his 
figured, and some medallions, exhibits which drew no remark. 
In 1831 he re-appeared with a Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, 
in plaster, to which was added a sketch of a bear, an animal 
group in plaster, and, particularly, a Tiger devouring a 
Crocodile, half life-size. The novelty of this piece brought 
Barye into notice, and he had the joy of meeting with wide- 
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spread approval for the first time. If the writers who com- 
posed the advance-guard of romanticism naturally set value 
on the strangeness and expressive worth of such a group 
as the Tiger and Crocodile, the classics, such as Delécluze 
and Lenormant, having offered their meed of praise to the 
St. Sebastian, recognised equally the superior qualities revea- 
led by the struggle between the wild beast and reptile. « Life 
is rendered with such force and passion in these two animals 
that we do not hesitate to regard the group they form as 
the strongest and best work of sculpture in the Salon » wrote 
Delécluze ; and Lenormant exclaims : — « The truth of this 
piece of work is such that one is followed, after having looked 
at it, by the odour of the menagerie ». Objections to details 
follow, but nothing to lessen the strong approbation. True, 
he had yet to reckon with the narrow critics, the slaves of 
routine, whose most typical representative was Tardieu, 
the editor of the old Amznales de Landon, then on its last 
legs, but for the time being this opposition was stifled by the 
loud acclamations of unprejudiced writers. Before the Tiger 
devouring a Crocodile, Schoelcher, in the Artiste, exclaims : 
— « What a genius it must ask to animate two or three sacks 
of plaster to this point ! » 

All the same, there was something which embarrassed the 
more thoughtful of Barye’s admirers, and that was the 
accumulation of useless detail round the two adversaries, 
the saurian and the big cat : serpents, tortoises, small crea- 
tures whose smallness of finish surely distracted the specta- 
tor inopportunely from the great drama progressing over 
their heads. In fact, in the dramatic group, Barye had not 
shaken off his goldsmith-work. Gustave Planche, though 
a fervent admirer, deplores the mistake, which however 
was not to be repeated, Barye only having sinned from 
excess of sincerity. 

Such as they were, Barye’s Shine in the Salon of 1831 
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were rewarded by the second medal, and his friends, dissa- 
tisfied nevertheless, regretted that his success was not con- 
firmed by the grant of a decoration. And Victor Schoelcher 
wrote : — « Though we regret that the sculptor Barye has 
not shared this honour, since honour it is, artists may take 
pride in the fact that there has been more respect felt for 
them than to scatter crosses among them as if to the Garde 
Nationale ! » 

In the following Salon, which was not till 1833, the works 
sent in by Barye gave out and out prominence to his name. 
There was the famous Lion crushing a Serpent, and the bust 
of the Duc d’Orléans, and a whole series of plasters : Stag 
pulled down by hounds, Horse struck down by a Lion, Charles VI 
in the forest of Mans, Horseman of the XV th Century, Russian 
Bear, Alpine Bear, Asiatic Elephant, etc. And finally, Barye 
began to unfold the series of dramatic water colours. Two 
Peruvian Jaguars, Tiger devouring a Horse, Indian Panther, 
Moroccan Panther, Young Cape Lions, and Two Bengal 
Tigers. But the masterpiece was, without contest, the epic 
Lion crushing a Serpent, of which a bronze in cire-perdue 
stands to-day in the Louvre after having long figured in the 
Tuileries gardens on the terrace by the river side, in which 
position it has been replaced by a copy in stone. A bad 
substitute, which does not erase the memory of the proud 
bronze mass of the great brute gathered on itself, roaring 
in anger, the head turned side ways, the fore part of the 
body borne forwards the more surely to crush the reptile. 
Still, at this distance of time, and in comparison with later 
work of Barye’s, this fine group only constitutes a phase. 
If Barye has renounced his worrying accessories, his study 
of the beast, in its sincerity, lacks amplitude somewhat. 
The minuteness in the execution of its details, of the skin 
for example, detracts from it. Moreover, the work from cer- 
tain angles is not sufficiently plain, an error in statuary. 
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As he went on, Barye gave us suppler beasts, more cunning 
in their cruelty, but, all the same, what a revelation for 
anyone who only knows the ready-made pattern of lion, one 
foot on a ball, which guards the entry to the Institute ; or the 
ridiculous lions with human faces, weeping and wailing, 
which Canova carved for the monument of Pius VI. 

By the anonymous chronicler of the Avtiste, Barye’s exhi- 
bits are applauded in lively style : « Life is in them, and we 
can pass hours in analysing such masterpieces, for the details 
of a work of Art which reproduces life with such perfection 
are as infinite as the feeling that gives truth to them... Neither 
obscurity, nor want, nor academic ignorance, have defeated 
Barye : he had heard the magic call of Art, and gone forward 
always. » In their romantic Salon of 1833, enriched with 
clever etchings by Jean Gigoux, of which two are conse- 
crated to Barye, Laviron and Galbaccio, after saluting Barye 
« who does not know who was his master, but who yet pro- 
duces master-pieces » acclaim the beauty of the Lion and 
Serpent which is not the « weak and sickly quadruped stunted 
by our keeping at the Jardin des Plantes under a grey sky, 
a Parisian sun ». They describe it : « Grand, supple, all bone, 
and yet all nerve, at the head of the animal scale, whose 
physical organisation, powerful as it is, finds at times, in 
the serpent, an adversary to attack him. The lion turns 
his head away from the enemy he holds in his talons : the 
action is happily rendered, the pose gives full play to every 
development of his colossal figure ». They conclude « The 
Lion of Barye, is in our eyes, likely to stand as a characte- 
ristic production of the sculpture of our time ». F. Lenor- 
mand, converted classic, writes : « The more I look at the 
Combat of the Lion and Serpent the greater the impression 
it makes ; the first time I saw it I thought the lion moved ; 
yesterday I heard him roar », And Jal adds : « This lion, 
fighting a serpent, do you find it has any resemblance to the 
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lions made on classic lines these eight years past, which 
under their heavy manes, look so unfortunately like Comic- 
opera bailifs ? » 

Along with this mighty lion, the Horse thrown down by 
a Lion wherein the romantic treatment of the terrible reaches 
an extreme of intensity, the Bears, the Asiatic Elephant, 
which crushing the ground with methodic pace, « goes but 
runs not », all these perfect pieces, are other groups where 
the human figure comes in, and which reveal the adapti- 
veness and range of Barye’s knowledge. Their tenure, their 
very gesture, speak truth, suggest the movement in every 
thing of the noblest, of the most moving kind. Take the 
Horseman, XV th Century, the Charles VI in the forest of Mans, 
where fright is evident both in the attitude of the prince 
thrown back in the saddle in veritable terror, and in the 
beast surprised and half over-set. In a word, the man and 
horse show a perfection and a pose which are indicative of 
no cold copying of a model, but of a sagacious and profound 
observation » (*). 

Emil Lamé observes : « It is plainly one of those horses, 
half dray horse, half heroic, whose kind was bred with care in 
days when great lances shocked on coats of mail ». And then. 
the expressive bust of the Duc d’Orléans « perhaps assigned 
him by oversight, in the middle of the weighty orders which 
rained on the mediocrities favoured by the gentlemen at the 
Beaux-Arts. » 

At the close of the Exhibition, Barye could enjoy the 
illusion of being well-situated : his name was in repute, his 
works admired, he had the cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and there was talk of giving him important orders for work : 
for example, the surmounting of the Arc de Triomphe de 
V’Etoile, — which was to have held a colossal eagle in bronze, 


1. Laviron et Galbaccion. Salon de 1833. 
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with out-spread wings, alighting on and bearing down a 
mass of trophies and cannons, civic escutcheons and spoils 
of war — and also of his executing four groups to stand 
on the re-entering plinths each side of the Pont de la Con- 
corde ; finally, the duc d’Orléans, always in sympathy with 
artists of promise, ordered from him the principal parts of 
an important set of table orfiaments in goldsmith’s work, 
composed of groups of figures, and also of animals. The new 
reign called for new coinage, and Barye designed a five- 
franc piece to the kings effigy, which showed the best quali- 
ties of monetary work. The future, then, looked smiling 
enough, but alas! the jealousy of mankind was to upset it 
all. Barye, a modest man of reserved and distant bearing, 
became at once the target of every envious and routine- 
ridden spirit whom his new and picturesque art had hitherto 
disconcerted but not yet made anxious. He must be lowered 
a peg, discouraged if possible ; the various coteries did not 
fail to do it. There was gossip about him, ridiculous, but still 
dangerous, such as the story which, meant to be smart, 
accused him of moulding his Tiger, of the Tiger and Cyro- 
codile, « on a badly stuffed jaguar ». When the bronze of the 
Lion and Serpent was placed on the terrace of the Tuileries, 
an artist of standing let fall a contemptuous. « Do they take 
the Garden for a menagerie ? » « Put it back in the cage! » 
said another. A critic denounced, in the same spirit, « this 
invasion of wild beasts, « a mode of sculpture practised 
because it 1s easy and sells well ». The big work promised 
quickly ended in smoke, saw itself reduced to an order for a 
Sainte-Clotilde for the Madeleine. But the artist had lost 
time in expectation of it, and in getting out designs ; his 
enemies rejoiced. In the Salon 1834, beyond some fine casts 
of models previously exhibited, Barye could only send two 
new groups : a Panther and Gazelle, in bronze, a Stag and 
Lynx in plaster. 
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In the Salon of 1834, Laviron denounced these tactics : 
« We will not close our remarks without observing that if 
M. Barye has been unable to show work not already exposed, 
and if M. Moine has shown nothing, it is because, by unexam- 
pled bad faith, these two artists have been made to lose 
their whole year by incessant demands for new designs 
for the new work to be given them ; and then, when the sea- 
son of exhibits arrives, the over-classicised Minister of Fine 
Arts politely shows them the door, happy to have procured 
a facile triumph for the gentlemen of the Institute by the 
absence of their most redoubtable rivals. » Never mind; 
what Barye did was remarkable, and Alexandre Decamps, 
the painter’s brother, in his curious Musée : Revue du Salon 
1834, says so, throughout several pages, which are happily 
accompanied by an etching by Barye himself of the Stag and 
Lynx. 


Academic sculpture, like academic painting, drops a degree 
lower every year, and loses in each struggle it sustains in the 
Salon some of the ground it has held alone thirty years. A young 
man has brought principles so new and so simple into the field 
of Art that no sooner is he understood than rhetoric is deserted 
to follow him; it is because, disgusted with the geomctrical 
stiffness of Institute statuary he has appealed to Nature from 
the routine of the Professors ; and the fresh and lively inspiration 
characterising the works of M. Barye was too strong not to have 
great effect on the popular vision : the impression was universal, 
and he has krown the rare privilege of preaching truth almost 
without his word being contested... 


El 


Despite the worth of what he sent in, our interest lies, 
not in the Exhibition, but rather in Barye’s studio where 
he was then busied in modelling groups for the set of table 
ornaments ordered by the Duc d’Orléans. This set, on which 
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the sculptor was still working on in 1837, was never com- 
pleted, but the principal groups modelled by him remain, 
and from them one may judge of the importance that would 
have attached to the collection, in which Antonin Moine, 
de Feuchére, de Pradier, and de Pascal, were also asked to 
collaborate. It was to have comprised nine groups modelled 
by the great animalier. Four adorned the angle pedestals 
of the principal group, A Tiger Hunt; here, an eagle has 
pounced on a wounded kid; there a python strangles an 
antelope ; further, an antelope and a tiger devouring him ; 
and lastly a lion attacking a boar. Two lower pieces, desti- 
ned to take place one each side of the chief design, repre- 
sented, the one, Spanish horsemen of the X Vth Century, 
chasing a wild bull with pedigree dogs — the other, two 
mounted Bedouin defending a wounded buffalo-cow against 
a lion and lioness. This set of table furniture included, finally, 
an Elk-hunt, led by two Tartar horsemen followed by big 
mastiffs, and a Bear Hunt, showing a conflict between bears 
and hunters in German XVIth Century costume, with 
dogs. 

As result of the sale of the Duc’s collections in 1863, by 
order of the Duchesse d’Orléans, these important groups 
are now dispersed, and gone to America. Still, thanks to the 
generosity of M. Zoubaloff, the Louvre has in its keeping 
some original plasters appertaining to the work : the Liou 
Hunt, and the Bull Hunt, and particularly an essential 
fragment of the main group — the Tiger Hunt, the one consti- 
tuted by the powerful bulk of the elephant ridden by an 
Indian. As it stands, the fragment is stirring in the extreme, 
such is the quiet strength of the pachyderm whose colossal 
stature, opposed to. the modest silhouette of the Indian who 
bestrides him, gives the security of a fortress. Gustave Planche, 
who saw and admired the complete group, has left us this 
vivid description : 
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In the Tiger Hunt, the native hunters are on an elephant, and 
brandish their spears. On either side the elephant springs a tiger 
and mounts to the assault, for the seat of the hunters is as a for- 
tified castle. A generally accepted opinion accounts the elephant 
as ugly always, whatever his colour or age. I will not undertake 
to rehabilitate him in comparison with the lion, tiger, or pan- 
ther — that would be folly ; he certainly lacks their suppleness 
and elegance ; but nevertheless, whatever may be said, he has 
his own beauty, the beauty that attaches to strength put forth. 
To get hold of and translate this kind of beauty, one must need 
pave the way to so difficult a task by solid study, and must be 
perfectly acquainted with the form, movements, habitudes of 
the elephant. M. Barye united all these conditions, and has resol- 
ved without trouble the problem he set himself. There is a pre- 
cision, a power, in the construction of his elephant which leaves 
nothing to be desired... Majestically he advances; the teeth 
and claws of the tigers hanging on his flanks, who climb his sides 
like lizards on a wall, cannot tear his tough hide. The two tigers 
are a marvel of suppleness. There is no touch of the conven- 
tional in their movement — it is taken from the quick, seized 
with fine perception, rendered with fidelity. They climb with 
such agility that the hunters must swiftly feel the lacerating 
claws, the furious teeth, unless they hasten their own attack, 
and vigorously ; they are lost should their blow go wide. 

The treatment of the hunters is no less happy than that of the 
elephant and the tigers. From the height of their living tower 
they look without tremor on the enemy they seek to strike. Their 
faces express courage with no alloy of anxiety. The presence 
of danger animates but does not frighten them. Altogether, the 
Tiger Hunt, considered as a work of invention, is of a kind to 
satisfy the severest judge, and its invention is not its sole merit. 
All the personages of the action, elephant, tiger, hunters, are 
executed with a care and patience which gives further value to 
its composition... 


This composition must not be confused with another 
piece of Barye’s : the Mounted Elephant crushing a wWger, 
which is also one of his master-pieces. It is marvellous to 
see the gallantry with which the mighty and intelligent beast 
holds his own, and gets the better of his cruel adversary, 
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fighting him with feet, trunk, and tusks, using his crushing 
weight with conscious and directed will. 


| 


Taken up with the execution of the table-furniture, Barye 
was only represented in the Louvre of 1835 by a simple work, 
a Tiger surprising a Stag, which executed in Charence stone, 
was sent to Lyons. But a copy was cast by cire-perdue, for 
M. Thiers. 

In 1836, a year when the jury showed themselves parti- 
cularly hard to please, refusing work sent in by Théodore 
Rousseau and Delacroix, Barye yet found grace. True, he 
offered the bronze of the Lion crushing a Serpent, his big 
success of 1833. This cast, executed by cive-perdue by Honoré 
Gonon, was a marvel, it gave the touch of the tool, the caress 
of the sculptor’s hand, frozen for all time in that polished 
substance of clear lights and deep shadows we know as 
bronze. And the plaudits were redoubled. Alfred de Musset, 
in the Revue des Deux-Mondes, gave fervent expression to 
the felt opinion : 

« M. Barye’s Lion in bronze is terrifying as nature, What 
vigour, what truth! The lion roars, the serpent hisses ! What 
rage in the snarling mask, in the reverted eyes, in the bristling 
back! What might in that paw, pressed on the prey ! And 
what thirst of combat in the twisted monster, in his gaping 
hungry throat! Where does M. Barye get such models to 
pose for him ? Is his studio the African desert, or the forests 
of Hindustan ? » 

Let us set alongside this enthusiastic approbation the 
words, so sincerely felt, of Léon Bonnat, a fervent admirer, 
as his collections prove, of the great animal sculptor : 
« A lion passes — a boa bars his way ; down come the 
terrible claws, and while the serpent, taken as in a vice, 
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coils his folds, desperate with pain, and in dying tries with 
a supreme effort to avenge himself, the mighty beast rests 
impassible before his treacherous foe ; scarcely does he deign 
to turn his gigantic head or lightly raise his mane, at most 
‘opposing a deep growl to the despairing hiss of his enemy. 
But the claw works, the marvellous claw, and everything 
is in that. Admire it : the hair is spread to let the talons, 
terrible weapons, penetrate without hindrance, to have 
_ their full play in the flesh; and, cutting as lancets, they have 
but to retract and close upon themselves. And all is said, 
the play is done. » 

However, there were those who, jealous of Barye’s repu- 
tation, nursed their vengeance, and found their instrument 
in the jury of the Salon of 1837. At the instance of the Duc 
d’Orléans, Barye, who was nervous of appearing with his 
various table-pieces, for he well knew what unappeasable 
hostility was hidden under pleasantries about « paper- 
weights » and « stuffed leopards », at length made up his 
mind to send them in under the Duke’s auspices. Their 
entry was thus quasi-official. Here was a chance to placard 
their rejection, and to show the prince how ill-placed was 
his admiration! The jury did not let it slip. And yet this 
particular jury, empanelled on new lines, was supposed 
to afford satisfaction to the artist world. Of the former one, 
made up of very diverse personages chosen by the Adminis- 
tration, it had been possible to write : « The President of the 
Section of Fine Arts, a young man of talent who has left 
the cult of Esculapius to profane that of Apollo, has found it 
a simple matter to set up a commission of men of letters and 
distinguished amateurs to pass judgment on artists : pain- 
ters, sculptors, gravers, architects, members of the Institute, 
mot one. » (1) The new one was altogether different. This 


1. Annales du Musée des Beaux-Arts, 1831. 
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time it was the fourth class of the Institute, the Academy of 
Fine Arts, who were the judges — painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, musicians, ina body. Now the narrowness of outlook of 
the new jury was only equalled by the incompetence of the 
old, and was made worse by jealousy of anything touched 
with the modern .spirit or capable of celebrity. In spite of, 
or rather on account of, the guarantee of the duc d’Or- 
léans, the table groups were rejected. And so Barye joined 
the chastened group systematically excluded from the 
Salon, a group whose finest and most significant type was 
Théodore Rousseau. Hostility was too marked to pass away. 
Barye understood, and abstained thenceforth from showing, 
and this abstention was to last until the end of the reign. 
But a man must live somehow, and keep in touch with his 
public, and Barye, without caring about what people said, 
added a sale-room to his studio. Though buyers had of him 
nothing but the best, pieces carefully revised by himself, 
the venture brought him repeated mortifications, and there 
was ia time when he had to sell off for the benefit of his cre- 
ditors. 

_ While waiting for better days he showed in some private 
exhibitions on the boulevards, usually along with Delacroix, 
Rousseau and Jules Dupré and others of the rejected. 

His thoughts were turned, moreover to the Free Salon 
which was to see the day in 1847. Indeed, following on a 
meeting at his place which brought Ary Scheffer, Jules Dupré, 
Decamps, Th. Rousseau, Jeanron, Ch.-Jacques and Dau- 
mier, the statutes were lodged with the lawyer, Master 
Faiseau-Lavanne. Delacroix was asked to join, and Paul 
Delaroche, and Horace Vernet promised adhesion. 

And to lessen the melancholy of the times, the rejected 
of the Salon, with their friends, would meet in frugal reu- 
nions once a fortnight in the Avenue Frochot, at Jules Du- 
pré’s. Round his table would gather Ary Sceffer, ever in 
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sympathy with latest art-movement, Delacroix whose name 
was one to swear by, Decamps, Barye himself, Théodore 
Rousseau, Chenevard — moments of happiness where bitter- 
ness and worries were banished for the nonce, some times 
prolonged by excursion to Montsoult where Rousseau and 
Dupré were installed. Transitory holidays, for Barye never 
ceased studying, creating, drawing, measuring the living 
animal, and modelling his beautiful work, in retouching 
casts, which small as their price was, he would have flawless. 
His models he found everywhere — at the Menagerie, at 
country fairs, at animal trainers where Delacroix, ‘on his 
introduction, was also esteemed, at horse fairs and dog- 
shows. He visits the operating-theatres, dissects, takes 
moulds. He reads much too — his culture was wide, and he 
had literary opinions, based on principles of his own and 
sagacious enough — follows the Museum lectures, takes notes 
on animals’ habits, on their physiological peculiarities. And 
thereafter we have the African Horseman surprised by a 
Serpent, tragic group showing the reptile, like some enormous 
cable, coiled round man and horse, overthrown, strangled, 
terrified, with tendons still stretched in hopeless effort to 
flee ; Lion striking down an Antelope, Lion devouring a Hind, 
Bull pulled down by a Bear, Bull and Tiger, Serpent swallowing 
an Antelope, Wolf hanging on to the throat of a wounded Stag, 
Ovang-outang on Gnu, etc. And alongside these groups of 
tragic or picturesque intention, lighter incidents : Siag, 
Hind and fawn, Crane and Tortoise, a little piece of decorative 
intent. And all examples scrupulously gone over by Barye 
and yielded at what prices! The Crane standing on a Tor- 
toise, 12 francs ; the Lion striking down an Antelope, 65 francs ; 
the Ovang-outang and Gnu, too francs ; the King Charles VI, 
equestrian statue, 230 francs ! A tortoise, a wonder in model- 
ling, was to be had for five francs, a rabbit for six, a crane- 
for eight ! In the same conditions Barye modelled his eques- 
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trian statuettes of General Bonaparte, and the Duc d’Orleans, 
etc. But these are nothing compared with that wonder, that 
group worthy by its ample gesture, and balance of line, 
its knowledge of modelling, and style of its figures, of the 
antique — the Theseus overcoming the Minotaur! What a 
splendid evocation of intelligent strength as opposed to brute 
force. One glance at the hero, upright, strongly planted on 
his legs against attack, and one knows that his harmony 
of strength, physical beauty, and noble carriage, will have 
the upper hand with the brute enemy who, backing muscu- 
lar power with cunning, seeks to master the hero with his 
great arms, and to overbalance him by paralysing one of 
his legs. Though preoccupied with the effort to disengage 
himself, the ruling reason, the tranquil might, the plastic 
and intelligent beauty of the Theseus is a thing to be admi- 
red. How systematically flow the muscles on the body, 
how sure and determined the gesture of that arm, holding 
the threatening weapon, about to do justice on the brute. 
Look at the reproduction of this wonderful work. Colossal, 
it seems, and yet as a matter of fact, it is but 18 inches 
high. No bigger than a candlestick ! 

If Barye’s sense of justice and faith in friendship had 
been affected by his exclusion from the Salon — to Jules 
Dupré who had expressed astonishment at this exclusion, 
Barye, referring to the authors of his discomfiture, had re- 
plied with a wry smile that betrayed his wounded feelings, 
« I have too many friends on the jury » — it had not influen- 
ced the esteem of the better class. The duc de Nemours, and 
the duc de Luynes asked him to execute sets of table-pieces 
for their use ; the duc de Montpensier wanted a chimney- 
piece, and M. de Rothschild talked of having a silver table- 
centre from his hand. But Barye was not the kind of person 
to take orders. A passion for anything would push aside the 
daily work, and, as it happened, it was only the Duc de 
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Montpensier’s overmantel that was done. Barye, who had 
been given a free hand, took for motive Angelica and Roger 
on the hippogriff. It was a subject well suited to the taste 
of the day, and one which allowed the creation of a fantastic 
animal to which nevertheless knowledge could give the 
poise and seeming of life. And what a joy, to model the cha- 
racters bound hand and foot to the headlong course of this 
beast ot his fancy ! The work, indeed, has elegance and move- 
ment, and belongs to romance. But, it is a long way behind 
the admirable Theseus. 

At the same time the great sculptor’s ébauchoir (1) gave 
shape and being to many a roughed-out animal form, put 
aside, then taken up again after long months or years. For 
Barye did not wholly abandon things under the stress of a 
more immediate feeling. , 

The candelabra accompanying the Angelica and Roger 
group were no departure either, from his habitual figures. 
Decorative conceptions then comprised a good deal of detail, 
a superfluity that strikes us to-day — for instance, at the 
base, Juno, Minerva, and Venus : in the middle, three chi- 
mera, and, above the nine branches bearing foliage and 
carrying lights, the three Graces. Eventually Barye sepa- 
rated the three groups, and each gains by the separation, 
for in themselves, they are very beautiful. 

These were not Barye’s sole incursions into decorative 
Art. Various models of his for candelabra are known, and the 
best of them, because the simplest, is a three-light one of 
the purest antique, with a decoration of arabesques and 
chains, with a crane surmounting it. But there is one in the 
style of Charles VII! 

Barye’s great master-piece in the Louis-Philippe period, 
is the noble lion which guards, at the Place de la Bastille, 


1. Ebauchoir, sculptor’s tool used in modelling. 
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the foot of the column commemorating the days of July 1830, 
where one sees that fever shown in Rude’s Marseillais below 
the pillars of the Arc-de-Triomphe de l’Etoile. This roaring 
lion which keeps the monument from profanation is verily 
« the image of a people watching over its dead » as Charles 
Blanc so happily wrote. Approach it from as far away as you 
may it makes a proud and powerful appeal. It might well 
be the hero of Auguste Barbier’s Iambes, this loftiest incar- 
nation of a people’s anger and triumph. 

And beyond its expressive qualities, what an impression 
one gets, standing before it, of the monumental! No piling 
up of details. On the contrary, a synthesis of energy and 
strength marked well by the grand lines framing the mighty 
surface-planes, a strength whose muscularity is harmonised 
but can spring with tenfold force at any moment under 
the spur of rage. And withal, so true in its beauty and noble- 
ness. This time the sculptor joins hands with the Assyrian 
at his greatest. 

The first stone of the Bastille Column was laid on the 
27th July 1831. Nine years later 29th July 1840 the monu- 
ment was inaugurated, and given into the keeping of the 
loud-voiced lion. 

Barye was to enrich the city with yet another monumen- 
tal figure, and that was the seated lion which guards an 
entry of the Tuileries Galleries, on the river side : a work 
of power and calm, imposing by its grandeur and tranquil 
strength. What sense of security in the proud mask of the 
great beast whose gaze is straight before him! But Barye 
had something to suffer over this production. He wished it 
cast by cive-perdue, that every touch of his careful modelling 
might be integrally rendered; but the government com- 
mand was cast by the sand process, and underwent, without 
Barye’s aid being asked, the insult of a most clumsy over- , 
working. Barye’s friends at once expressed their indignation : 
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« The Lion of 1847 has been outraged in the graving », wrote 
Gustave Planche, « whereas the Lion of 1833 we have as the : 
author conceived it. Here, the metal, forcing out the wax, 
has reproduced it down to the last touch of the ébauchoir. 
This, a matter of technique, explains clearly enough why, 
in the seated Lion, many details whose importance is unde- 
niable, seem to have been omitted by the author, whereas 
they have been effaced by the graver. This seeming care- 
lessness, for some reason I cannot determine, is more marked 
in the fore-quarters. The infernal tool they call viffoiry has 
planed the lion’s flanks like a deal board, whereas the shoul- 
ders have escaped its attentions! » 

But the administration further decided to have a com- 
panion piece. Instead of ordering a new figure from Barye, 
they had recourse to mechanical reproduction for a counter- 
part, and this parallelism gives the proud lion and his twin 
companion an air of stiffness. Taken as a pair, they seem 
to sulk. 

Still, let us hear what the painter Bonnat, one of Barye’s 
most fervent admirers, has to say of the original model : 
« Barye had the soul of an artist to admiration ! Feeling the 
need of greater simplicity of form — as in his Lion of 1833 
— to bring out the beauty of proportion and lessen the evi- 
dence of handicraft, he did his Lion seated, ornamenting 
to-day one of the Louvre entrances. 

« It aimed at calm, not drama : the main parts are more 
clearly defined, the hair of the skin is gone, and with it the 
work of the tool. The construction is more frank, and the 
joints can be seen. No touch of hesitation in the design, in 
the full strong form. The great line which sweeps from muzzle 
to tail is superb, and standing before this bronze one has the 
feeling that here is might tempered by beauty. The lion sits 
and gazes straight ahead. » 
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The revolution of 1848 was not only to sweep away a 
political regime, but to make itself felt in the region of art. 
Those who directed the storm soon set to work to avenge 
the ostracism imposed by juries and administrations on the 
masters of the new school, the school of life and colour, 
among whom, moreover, they counted many friends. One of 
the first acts of Ledru-Rollin, now Minister of the Interior, 
was to abolish the jury as an institution. The Salon was 
thrown open to all, artists being merely called upon to 
‘choose the hanging committees. The section of sculpture had 
eleven members to elect. The name of Rude came out first, 
and Barye’s third; and this order of position showed the 
esteem in which his confreres held the animal-master. And 
Charles Blanc, promoted director of Fine Arts, proposed to, 
and obtained from the Minister, the acquisition by the State 
of the Tiger devouring a Crocodile, Barye’s resounding suc- 
cess of 1831, still, however, remaining on his hands. And 
finally, Ledru-Rollin, who held in his gift the appointments 
to the National museums, made Barye head of the cast- 
room and keeper of the gallery of plasters at the Louvre 
museum. 

Barye took his appointment seriously, as he took all 
things. Up to then, the place had been held by a cast-maker 
in the trade, who made his own choice, and that in his own 
interests, of the work to be reproduced. Moulds were renewed 
_as seldom as possible, and offered copies of a poor order 
of certain sculptures much in demand. Barye made a fresh 
selection, supervised the moulds, and took infinite care that 
the pieces submitted to operation should not be injured 
by oil touching the moulds, or the patina affected. These* 
labours had one compensation : in the museum itself he had 
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a place nhere he could work; he had also an emolument. 
The help was opportune, for the times were hard to artists : 
amateurs of art were become scarce, and Barye, to satisfy 
his creditors, and extinguish debts contracted during his 
researches in fine metal-casting, and in making variants 
of one model, had been on the point of hypothecating all 
his models for some years. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of the facilities given to 
artists by the free Salon, Barye, from fear of appearing in 
too much of a hurry to profit by a measure drawn in some 
degree for his benefit — and like Rousseau, who was also 
delicate in feeling, and a man of much dignity and modesty, 
— abstained from participation. So he sent nothing in 1848, 
and again nothing in 1849. But next year he reminded his 
admirers of his existence by an eagle modelled in bas-relief 
on a large scale, done for the decoration of the Pont de Jena, 
and which, executed in a hard stone, was repeated on the 
eight tympana of the bridge arches, 

To make up for it, in the Salon of 1850, he was repre- 
sented by two pieces which he had long pondered, and which 
count among the best of his works : — A Centaur and Lapith, 
also known as Theseus combatting the Lapith Bienor, and 
a Jaguar and Hare. In the first group Barye escaped defi- 
nitely from the slavery of specialisation. The new work, 
re-handled and modified again and again, and always in the 
spirit of simplification, was, indeed, of the same family as 
the Theseus and Minotaur. It shows the same greatness in 
character, the same purity in form ; qualities, on the whole, 
worthy of the finest period of Greek Art. Theseus has sprung 
at one bound on to the Centaur’s croup, driving in his knees, 
and the Centaur, to face his adversary, has to twist himself 
so that he cannot use his strength, and the movement re- 
verses him so that he comes just under the hero’s club. 
Distributed as is the movement, yet the whole conveys 
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itself admirably to the spectator, and keeps the fine poise 
which makes.it a monument of the first order. Théophile 
Gautier, greatly struck, wrote a magnificent appreciation 
later on : « The Centaur overcome by a Lapith shows that 
this romantic, rejected of juries, was of modern statuaries 
the man who came nearest to Phidias and the sculpture 
of Greece. This Lapith, of strong and simple shape, beautiful 
as the ideal, and true as nature, might have figured on the 
pediment of the Parthenon, alongside the Ilissus, and the 
Centaur have taken his place in the cavalcade of the metopes. » 

When it was shown, the group of the Centaur and Lapith, 
of half-size, was the property of the State. It was to be hoped 
that such a work, re-executed on a large scale, would go to 
adorn some public place, where it would have made a noble 
centre. The hope was not realised. The plaster of it was 
allotted to the Puy gallery, and no cast is to be seen in Paris 
or in any big town. 

It was not until 1894 that were accorded him the honours 
of the public thoroughfare, when Barye’s admirers were at 
last able to consecrate to his genius a monument worthy 
of him. Then the group of the Centaur took its place as the 
crown of the monument in stone and bronze erected at the 
eastern end of the Isle St.-Louis, not far from the Quai des 
Célestins, the sculptor’s last dwelling-place ; a monument 
entirely composed from the scrulptor’s own works; the 
Lion and Serpent in front, and Order, and Force protecting 
Work, on the sides, done in stone. 

But, however fine it might be, the group could not pre- 
tend to monopolise the admiration of the visitors in the 
Salon of 1850, where the Jaguar devouring a Hare was also 
on view. Barye is now in the full display of his talent ; beasts 
of prey, in their life and habit, in every slightest play 
of their limbs, were his familiars : he has complete understan- 
ding of these creatures who so instinctively hide themselves 
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from man. And all this science of his comes out in the Jaguar 
and Hare. Sitting back on his haunches, his belly sweeping 
the soil in a characteristic bend, while the front paws, whose 
articulations show through their envelope of powerful muscles, 
hold up the forequarters, the big cat is shown with his muzzle 
deep in the victim’s fur, seeking the entrails with greedy 
jaws. It is atrocious, yet grandiose, such suppleness and 
strength and intense life is there in the action of the cruel 
beast. 

« I think », says Léon Bonnat, « that in the opinion of 
every one, this is the master-piece of all the master-pieces 
of this man who has produced so many, it is as beautiful 
as Michael Angelo’s Slave in the Louvre. This marvellous 
bronze, conceived and executed as it is, gives one an impres- 
sion of ferocity, of savagery, quite extraordinary. It is ge- 
nius. » 

And Edmond de Goncourt, struck by this « knowledge 
shown in the opposition of the muscular parts in repose and 
almost asleep, to the muscular parts in action » terminates 
a long and minutely detailed description of the beasts’ 
action by concluding. « Yes, verily, this Jaguar devouring 
a Hare is the perfect presentment of the big cat in the satis- 
faction of the blood-thirst, the greedy enjoyment of gore. » 

The great sculptor, one would think, has at last won his 
fight. But no! No longer able to make light of the artist, 
they go for the man. 

Barye is at the Louvre, saying little as was his wont, 
but doing good work. He is dismissed, for the political staff 
has been changed, and Barye must follow the out-going 
party, whatever service he has rendered. Indeed, in 1850, 
the office he had taken so much to heart, of which his labours 
had proved the legitimate necessity, was suppressed, and the 
artist warned to leave without delay. Théodore Silvestre, 
who visited him at the moment, describes him, covered 
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with dust and piling books, portfolios, and plaster models 
in a barrow with his own hands. Now among the latter was. 
a group, scarcely finished, destined to be a pendant to the 
Lapith. 


Obliged to leave in all haste, like a lodger under the eye of the 
bailiffs, as Roger Ballu tells us, he put his clay models on a hand- 
cart ; and he tells us that, walking behind him, he was picking 
up bits every moment, that dropped off by reason of the jolting, 
and putting them back in the cart. When it reached its destina- 
tion it was no more than a heep of fragments knocking together. 
And the group, borne along with all affection, injured and muti- 
lated, was never to regain its shape. 

He went back to live, says Charles d’Henriet, a witness to his 
life, in a retired quarter on the hill of St-Geneviéve, once the 
cradle and still the centre of studies. He always hada preference 
for such retreats, not indeed silent, — who can find such in Paris 
of to day — but whence the unceasing ebb and flow of the 
noisy crowd has withdrawn. 


Eugéne Guillaume, who saw much of Barye, has left a 
vivid description of his workshop « which presented a unique 
spectacle. Models in clay and wax stood on their stands, 
unfinished casts on the work-tables spread with tools. On 
the walls hung drawings to scale and moulds from the life. 
The master, in his bronze-worker’s apron retouching his 
plasters, graver in hand, puts pieces in the vice, examines 
them from every point of view and in all lights, passing 
no imperfection. His application never wearied until the 
work was finished, and he never signed until his attention 
was exhausted. Nothing could have come nearer the workshop 
of some Greek statuary of Sicyone or Egina, who was at 
once, modeller, founder, and engraver. Nothing could have 
been more suggestive of those botteghe of the Florentine 
goldsmiths of the XVth Century, those well-heads of pro- 
duction where the Renaissance was elaborated in the midst 
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of scientific studies mingled with the technique of every 
art. » 

Drawings ! Barye lived surrounded by thousands. If the 
albums containing the hasty notes jotted down on note- 
book leaves in the course of a visit to the Museum, or to 
the travelling menagerie, were numberless, still more to the 
purpose were the very careful tracings, usually on waxed 
paper, showing already, in their silhouette, the precision 
of line, the grip of some definite work. The Petit Palais, 
and particularly the Louvre, can show precious examples, 
which have found their way there thanks to the liberality 
of M. Zoubouloff. All the same the Petit Palais owns one of 
the most remarkable, the tracing, in ink, of the composition 
showing an Ovang-outang on the back of a Gnu. This drawing 
has the firmness of the bronze. And full of the highest quali- 
ties is the sketch of a Desert-Site powerfully expressed by 
means of parallel undulations which half conceal a herd 
of stags. There is also a famous Antelope fleeing from a beast 
of prey. One understands that such notes were, for Barye, 
more than studies, they were models ; models of movement, 
and proportion, which he had but to translate into clay or 
wax. 

At the Louvre, some drawings, freer in handling, and 
perhaps more eloquent. For example, the sketch of an ele- 
phant fighting with tigers, which draws from the enormous 
mass of the pachyderm, as opposed to the gathered bulk, 
reduced by the imminent spring, of the cats, great fullness 
of form and beauty. And then again, that study of a pan- 
ther crouching for a leap whose spotted skin is so decorative ; 
and that drawing of a serpent, coiled round a tree-trunk, 
whose scaly armour is worked like broidery. 

But it is his sculptor’s work that matters, after all. It was 
very much his own, as Théophile Silvestre, to whom one 
must always turn, has let us see, and also the Sculptor Mou- 
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lin, who likens Barye’s rough model to «a ship on the stocks » ; 
and finally Roger Ballu declares that Barye, unlike his fellow- 
workers, never used a stiff frame under his material. On the 
contrary : 


Barye set no wires in the base of his maquette (1) : he left the 
parts free, at least within. He would model them separately, in 
his hands if they were of slight dimensions, on a stand if they 
were too heavy. When he put the parts together he kept them 
up by means of extericr rods, or crutches of wood ; he stayed 
them up all round, and his work, as has been said, ‘looked like 
a vessel under construction. 

Thus he was free, throughout, from disjointments, sagging, 
or re-adjustments. On the other hand, there was great difficulty 
in avoiding mistakes ; he alone could see his way in the tangle 
of parts. He always had by him his leaves of notes, and sketches 
of arms, heads, and limbs of one kind or another. Each of these 
parts of the whole body of the work was traversed by vertical 
and horizontal lines, bearing figures indicating its proportion 
to the whole. It was a sort of register of parts, and a repertory 
of the adjustment. 

The re-inforcements were not added until the piece was set up. 


ca 


The Imperial Government, whatever may be said, was 
yet the one that concerned itself chiefly with Barye, and for 
that matter, with the school of innovators who had had so. 
much to suffer from official indifference in the time of Louis- 
Philippe. The Republic had done a little, multiplying proofs 
of sympathy at least with men who were mostly theirs already. 
But its short and convulsive existence had rendered its help 
of little efficacy. 

The Imperial regime overlooked the past and to some 
of its commands even added distinctions, and the taciturn 


1. Maquette, first roughing out in clay etc. of a design. 
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Barye, and Théodore Rousseau, so sober and worthy, were 
somewhat mollified. Eugéne Delacroix, taken by Count 
Nieuwerkerke to the soirée given by Prince Napoléon in 
May 1855, notes maliciously that among the crowd of guests 
he saw, « The republican Barye, the republican Rousseau, 
the republican Francois, etc. ». 

Another thing was that, since October 1854, Barye had 
been appointed professor of drawing in Zoology at the Natu- 
ral History Museum in Paris, at a salary of 2.000 francs per 
annum. It was not much, but even this small sum was not 
to be despised by a man whose models were, nearly all, 
in pledge to his creditors. 

For all the paucity of its returns, the post was not a sine- 
cure : the Gazetie des Beaux-Arts of 1860 informs us, in fact, 
that lectures were held at eleven o’ clock on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, in the library of the Natural History 
Museum. Students could model. 

Barye had accepted, but without enthusiasm. He had no 
aptitude for teaching, and tradition has it, that his instruc- 
tion was not illuminating. Jacquemart, the sculptor, who 
studied under him, relates that « he had a horror of school- 
teaching, professor though he was. At the Jardins his advice 
would be only : « Look at nature, and choose your point of 
view » and « What can we profess in face of that ? » he would 
say, pointing to nature... » 

What Barye particularly appreciated about his work 
was that it enabled him to be at home, for home it was to 
him, in the Museum. No new animal but he could study 
it at any time of the day, no dead one but he could draw 
from it, no dissection, but that he could be there. He measu- 
red his beast, set out his designs furnished with notes of 
the proportions, which he transferred to the large filled-in 
drawings which crowded his port-folios, and are happily trea- 
sured to-day at the school of Fine-Arts. 
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Cast in bronze, his Jaguar devouring a Hare reappeared 
in the Salon of 1852, and was bought by the State. For all 
his success, Barye abstained from the Salon of ’53. The fol- 
lowing year the Imperial government, now firmly esta- 
blished, undertook some big work, notably the joining of 
the Louvre to the Tuileries under the direction of the archi- 
tect Lefuel, who entrusted to Barye the execution of the 
four great groups destined to decorate the pavilions Denon 
and Richelieu, and the ornamentation of the pediment 
of the Sully pavilion. So now the noble talent of the great 
sculptor was to dominate, at the Louvre, the three faces of 
the monument in the Carrousel gardens. These groups were 
to have rested originally, two and two, on bases, at about 
the height of the eye, and Barye had designed them to that 
effect, where they would have looked very fine. But in the 
end they were placed on the upper part of the facades, and 
their appeal was compromised by the proximity of the heavy 
ornament characterising Lefuel’s architecture, who was 
under the shadow of Visconti the inventor of this pompous 
style. The would-be admirer, who would enjoy their noble 
line and the strict poise of their mass, must pick them out 
by visual and mental effort. 

At the Richelieu pavilion we have Peace and War : at 
the Denon, Force defending Work, Order punishing Ill-doers. 
In all four, Barye gives man the first place ; then the animal 
comes in as a symbol. Here as there, the great figure is a man, 
seated, a child standing in front of him ; behind, an animal 
silhouetted. An imposing gravity attaches to these concep- 
tions which are concise as medals, and show the purpose and 
the..will by mere attitude and gesture — but with what 
nobility! The sculptor’s knowledge of modelling is here 
affirmed, his happy search for right effect, his truly Greek 
feeling for the human form. 

In the War, a young man, powerfully muscled, his head 
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crowned with laurel, unsheathes his sword. Before his feet, 
a child raises a bugle to its lips ; at the sound, a horse pricks 
its ears and raises itself from the ground. 

The Peace shows, on the other hand, a youth taken in a 
moment of meditation, seated on a bull, calm and still. The 
upright trunk leans on a knotted stick held carelessly between 
the hands. His thought wanders, his head turns towards a 
young flute-player, brother or play-mate, whose supple 
body presses gracefully against him. 

In the two other groups, Order punishing the Ill-doer, 
and Force defending Work, subjects chosen by the govern- 
ment of the day which leant heavily on these two virtues, 
but not used by Barye as motives for purposeful flattery, 
animals are brought in, but, as in the precedent groups, 
all subordinated to the main figures. In the first, an athlete, 
calm, robust, tramples underfoot a prostrate tiger whose open 
jaws show teeth soon to be redoubtable. A child, soothed 
by the protecting gesture of the hero, lessens by his grace- 
ful presence the element of the terrible in the vanquished 
beast. 

In the second group, a child similarly trusts, in its weakness, 
to a strong companion armed with a club. A lion watches at 
their feet. 

The gift of an anonymous friend to the Louvre (M. Zou- 
baloff) has added to our principal Gallery the original models, 
half-size, of the four groups, so all can see them near and 
enjoy the plenitude of the forms, monumental though not 
large, noble and beautiful in their simplicity of line and 
modelling, and admire the security of the Peace, the grace 
in the leaning child, the grandeur of the Force. Looking 
at what is eternally true and living in these works, Car- 
peaux has more movement, Rodin more passion, but with 
all these masters the framework is much the same. 

While working on these four groups Barye was commis- 
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sioned in 1855, to execute a group representing the Arts and 
Sciences for the pediment above the Sully pavilion, opposite 
the Court of the Carrousel. With its eagle which stands out 
from the front of the base-line, its allegorical figures which, 
half-reclined, follow the slope of the cornice, and the colossal 
bust of Napoleon I which takes the centre, this pediment 
also has high monumental value. But it teaches us nothing 
of Barye. 

We are further indebted to him for the equestrian Napo- 
leon III which, until the fall of the empire, had its place 
in the hollow of the arch over the gateway of the Carrousel. 
This work was ordered in 1860, and brought Barye nothing 
but annoyance. He had imagined a modern Napoleon, a 
General of division, and they wanted a Napoleon in antique 
drapery. That was not all, the bas-relief when set up and 
surfaced with a particular patina, had a sorry effect. Barye 
was the first to allow it; so when the Revolution of Sep- 
tember laid it low, he had no regrets. But the two magni- 
ficent ramping figures, the Rivers, are still in place. 

Barye had had more luck with another statue of Bona- 
parte ordered of him about the same time (1860). True, it 
was Napoleon I this time, and the work was to be erected 
under as beautiful a sky as may be found, for it was for the 
town of Ajaccio. The site chosen, the Place du Diamant, 
had the advantage of a mass of verdure for background, 
and the great mountains behind that. The Napoleon was 
to stand in the centre of the square, the angles of the monu- 
ment guarded by the Emperor’s four brothers; Joseph, 
by Aimé Millet, Lucien, by Thomas, Louis, by Jean Petit, 
and. Jéréme, by Maillet. Assembly-rooms situated on the 
right and left surmounted by winged victories gave addi- 
tional scope to a design set out, as a whole, by Viollet- 
le-Duc. 

And Barye supplied a Napoleon riding a thorough-bred, 
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habited as a Roman emperor, with laurelled head, chlamys 
flowing from the shoulder, holding in hand a globe and Vic- 
tory. The work, such as it was, had life and nobility, and when 
one takes in to consideration the beauty of the site, its setting 
of woods and mountains, the clear Mediterranean sky, the 
work achieves a splendour not often encountered. 

Then Grenoble, the town where Napoleon, returning from 
Elba, received definite assurance of success, must also have 
its Emperor, and from Barye’s hand. This order came in 1865. 
The Emperor was to be in the customary grey riding-coat, 
and small hat. And Barye set about the new work with 
pleasure, for he seized the truth of it at the outset. The plaster 
was finished 1866, a living and picturesque design holding 
its place well, and giving Napoleon in his very aspect. In 
fact the rider is a marvel, the head carried so high, and 
looking so far. He looks, but he follows some inner thought, 
some plan whose solution absorbs the great Captain’s atten- 
tion. 

However, it seems that this fine performance did not 
meet with the approval it merited. Such obstinate objections 
were raised by official personages, that in the course of 
April 1866, the sculptor resigned his commission, betraying 
his annoyance, by exclaiming : « There — I have had enough 
of Napoleons ! » 

If the Empire had sought out Barye the sculptor, he, 
Barye, had sought nothing from that regime. He remained, 
in his friendships, to some extent a man of ’48. Moreover, 
was it not 1848 that had seen him called to the Louvre, and 
avenged him and others on prejudiced juries ? Barye cheri- 
shed a hitter memory of those juries. When his work at the 
Louvre had given him official standing, and he was approa- 
ched in the matter of an open competition for the erection 
of a statue of Colbert at Rheims, his reply was in the nega- 


tive : 
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I thank the commission for its kindness in wishing to include 
me among the number of artists who are tc compete for the execu- 
tion of the Colbert, but fortune has always been so contrary to 
me in contests of this kind, that I cannot make up my mind to 
tempt it again in this case. I beg, M. le Directeur, that you will 
receive the expression of my regret-, and my respectivl senti- 
ments. : 


BARYE. 


Nevertheless, times had changed, with juries as with all 
things ; what had been subject to criticism in 1836, seemed, 
ten years later, worthy of all praise. The Universal Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, for instance, proved a triumph for Barye. 

Member of the Jury for the admission of sculpture, he 
was also nominated to the Jury of awards, where he elbowed 
various eminent personalities of the Imperial Government : 
Baroche, de Nieuwerkerke, Prince of Moskowa, who were 
members of the Institute ; Augustin Dumont, Duret, Ed. Gat- 
teaux, Simart, and he had over them the moral authority 
given by a now uncontested mastery. It was now that the 
British painter, Herbert, said of him : « If this great sculptor 
were English we should see his statues in every gallery and 
in every public place in London, and he would be laden with 
honours. » And now it was that American amateurs began 
to acquire the chosen examples which are to-day the pride 
of trans-Atlantic Museums. 

Barye had sent but a single work to the Fine-Arts section, 
but it was the Jaguar devouring a Hare, one of his finest. 
But he made up for it by sending to the Industrial section, 
to the works of Art in bronze, an imposing collection of 
work, all of the finest examples in casting, revised and retou- 
ched by his own hand. The admiration was unanimous. 
Achille Devéria, keeper of the Cabinet of Prints, who fur- 
nished the report of the international Jury, said : — « BARYE. 
His group, Theseus combatting the Minotaur, is a little master- 
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piece in antique style ; the animals are perfect, only to men- 
tion the Tiger and Crocodile, a bronze of much beauty. The 
grain of the cast is excellent, it has not suffered from the 
chiselling which he has only employed to efface the seams. » 

The grand medal of honour was accorded him, and this, 
the highest distinction, entailed his promotion as officer of 
the Legion of Honour. 

If his triumph was complete, it must be remembered that 
he was within a year of sixty, and that behind him lay 
years and years of bitterness and mediocrity, to say nothing 
of a private life saddened by deceptions and losses : his 
first wife and two children were dead. And to think what 
he might have done had he been exempt from worry and 
care. « I have waited for patronage all my life, and it comes 
when I am about to put up the shutters ; they give me bread, 
when I have no teeth left to eat it. » 

At the moment of the Universal Exhibition of 1855, the 
number of his works was greatly augmented. It was then 
that the Sleeping Jaguar saw the light, the Crocodile devou- 
ving an Antelope, the Serpent constricting a Gazelle, the 
Aurochs attacked by a Serpent, Serpent crushing a Crocodile, 
and lastly, his Bull reaving, a wonder of truth and force, 
which was to come in again in groups where the beast was 
engaged with some adversary. We must also mark for notice 
a Horse surprised by a Lion, which is not to be confounded 
with the group of his romantic period, the Young Lion str- 
king down a Horse, of the Salon of 1854, where the agonised 
shock and hopeless submission of the creature attacked is 
so well given. And how decorative withal! Unstinted of 
form, its parts in equipoise, its lines harmonious. In truth 
it is of the same quality as Coustou’s magnificent Horses 
of Marly. 

In another order of ideas, one’s vision and feelings wake 
into indignation over the misdeeds of the reptiles : Python 
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crushing a Crocodile, Python swallowing a Hind. There is 
but a tangle of rings round a mass that is losing all shape, 
but the curves are so supple that the spectator is overcome. 
One may regret the immolation of the deer, but one sees 
with interest, and even with fierce joy, the agony of the 
crocodile opening jaws rendered harmless by the constriction, 
while the serpent’s teeth, the hard and brilliant eye, seek, 
implacable, the saurian’s joints. 

Along with these more important pieces, Barye created 
many smaller, all stamped with the finest qualities of obser- 
vation, truth, suppleness, possessing indeed movement. 
These were the, Bear fleeing from Dogs, the Small Persian 
Camel, Greyhound retrieving a Hare, Harnessed Egyptian 
Dromedary, Seated Cat, Chinese Golden Pheasant, Wounded 
Pheasant, Ratel robbing a Nest, etc. 

Thanks to the Thomy-Thierry bequest, so important in 
quantity and quality, and also to some casts of early date, 
_ mostly numbered, in the Chauchard collection, and the 
original plasters due to the liberality of M. Zoubaloff, the 
Louvre is now very rich in Barye’s work; the master is 
seen in the diversity of his talent, in the force and origina- 
lity of his conception. Some of the small pieces of his early 
days are : Hercules struggling with a Boar, Child bestriding 
a Goat, Running Hind, Genette, which may be referred to 
his goldsmith-work : — romantic models, wherein the know- 
ledge of the animal-artist makes bold ventures, and raises 
epic encounters between rival species : African Horseman 
surprised by a Serpent, Horse struck down by a Young Lion, 
Stag pulled down by Hounds ; here we have the mature Barye, 
combining truth and grandeur, the picturesque with the 
simple and noble : the creator of the Tiger and Hind, of the 
Tiger and of the Lion walking, and of the Couched Panther 
and Stag. 

Fine things, which can stand by the Theseus and Minotaur, 
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Theseus and Centaur Chiron, Charles VI in the Forest of 
Mans, Charles VII, Gaston de Foix, Huntsman of Louis XV, 
the Little Roman Jester, which might be the spoils of some 
discovery of antiques. And here and there, cast by cire- 
perdue, experiments, or groups : Lion attacking a Boar, 
Tiger and Goat, etc. 

Besides the official orders came private orders, but with 
their accompaniment of niggling conditions : Isaac Péreire, 
for instance, wants a set of mantel-ornaments, clock and 
candlesticks, on condition that there shall be but two copies, 
and the moulds broken. Barye, always ready to be seduced 
by what we call now applied art, put his heart into the job 
although it was but for one individual. He worked on it 
three years, making the models, supervising the casting, 
graving each piece of the set, adjusting them to the marble. 
The main design was, Apollo driving the Chariot of the Sun. 
The candelabra, with richly embossed branches, show a 
nymph leaning on the stem, her own limbs concealed by a 
winged chimera. They make an imposing whole, and are 
worthy of Barye’s talent : the horses in particular, are among 
his best. But the work has not the character of his previous 
conceptions, which are so affecting in their simplicity. Here 
Barye has had in mind the most decorative of French periods, 
the XVIIIth century, and some elements thereof may be seen 
in the base. But in spite of this, the work is of its period, 
it has the marked elegance, the rather loaded detail, charac- 
terising the second Empire style. 

The Government had recourse to Barye again, for a com- 
mission of a singular kind. In 1865, the winner of the Grand 
Prix was to receive, over and above the customary sum of 
100.000 francs, an artistic trophy from the Emperor himself. 
The article chosen, an example in silver of Barye’s Lion 
Walking, fell to an owner named de la Grange. It passed, 
at his death, into the hands of the American Lucas, Barye’s 
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fervent admirer, and is now with the rest of his collection, 
in America. But there is an amusing anecdote about this 
silver lion. Lucas, as soon as it was his, wrote to Barye to 
acquaint him with the fact. « Are the bars still there ? » 
asked the sculptor. And he related to Lucas how, when the 
silver had been cast, and the model revised and touched, 
it was found that it did not weigh the amount that it should 
have done. Barye, the scrupulous, proceeded to screw little 
bars of silver into the base until the just weight was attain- 
ed. M. Lucas hurried home and had the satisfaction of find- 
ing the bars intact. 

His body of work, his reputation no longer in dispute, 
and the advice of enthusiastic friends, all encouraged Barye 
to send to the Academy of Fine-Arts a letter which was read 
at their sitting of July 14th 1866 : 


GENTLEMEN, 


I made my studies under Bosio and Gros. While I was in the 
schools I gained a silver medal and an honourable mention in the 
competition for medal engraving, and a second prize for sculp- 
ture in full relief. 

In the Salon of 1832 I gained a second medal, the cross of 
honour in the Salon of 1853, and the Croix d’Officier at the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1855. 

I submit to the Academy the titles of my principal works : 

A Saint-Sebastian, study. A Sainte-Clotilde, marble (Made- 
leine). Theseus and the Centaur, bronze. Four allegorical sroups 
at the Louvre, executed in stone. The pediment of the pavilion 
de l’Horloge. The two lions in bronze in the garden of the Tui- 
leries — one cast by cire-pberdue. The equestrian statue of Napo- 
leon I, for the town of Ajaccio. Also a series of studies, small 
See figures of divers subjects, known as the bronzes of 

arye. 

I think, Gentlemen, that these works, and the awards that 
followed, authorise me to rank myself among the artists who 
aspire to fill the place of the honoured sculptor Jalais. 

Be good enough, Gentlemen, to receive the assurance of the 
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distinguished consideration with which I have the honour to be 
your very humble servant, 
BARYE. 


Patrons of eminence lent the support of their warmest 
sympathy to this letter, dignified, and perhaps cold, in its 
utter politeness. Sainte-Beuve, for one, wrote on the 29th July 
to a member of the Academy of Fine-Arts : 


My DEAR CONFRERE, 


Will you allow me to make a very ambitious request, but one 
which expresses a very ardent wish on my part ? 

Barye is on the list for the Academy of Fine-Arts ; he is a great 
sculptor. He is already one of the older men, he is popular with 
artists : I think it would be a matter for rejoicing to see him 
nominated. 

Dont you think that now is the moment to be a little blind 
to the law which limits the kind of work, and to look only at the 
great talents of the man. 

I will say no more than this, 

SAINTE-BEUVE. 


Barye got but nine votes! A certain Bonnaissieu, guilty 
of some foolish statues, and models for the shops which 
retail articles for pious uses in the Rue St.-Sulpice, was 
elected. 

In 1868, the death of the elder Seurre leaving another 
vacancy in the Academy, Lefuel the architect, and Géréme, 
proposed Barye once more, and he was elected without 
having to pay the traditional calls. But he was sixty-two. 
In spite of his advanced age he became an assiduous atten- 
dant at the Academy. The work of the Central Union of Arts 
as applied to Industry, whose aims were so much what his 
own had always been, did not see him indifferent. President 
from 1862 of the Consultative committee of the Central 
Union, his advice was eagerly heard. But these new occupa- 
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tions did not paralyse his activities as a sculptor, and he 
made four groups in stone for the Palais de Longchamps, 
at Marseilles : — Lion striking down a moufion, Tiger striking 
down a Hind, Lion and Boar, Tiger and Gazelle; these he 
was witheld from publishing. In 1868 he executed for the 
Comte de Nicolai, a Couched Greyhound, in marble, life-size. 
For the purpose of this work, he had acquired at a high 
price a black African greyhound which he kept afterwards 
as a companion, and model for the Standing Greyhound, 
and Couched Greyhound, (little works superbly anatomised) 
and which was the admiration of the inhabitants of» the 
Quai des Célestins, who knew whom he had as master. But 
his heart was failing. Barye took to his bed at the beginning 
of 1875 and died on the 25th June, at nine in the evening, 
keeping a clear mind to the last. He was buried two days 
later, and the Academy laid its wreaths on the outcast of 
1837. 

« Now is not the moment, said Vicomte Delaborde, perpetual 
Secretary to the Academy, at the master’s grave-side, « nor 
is this the place, to insist on the merit of the work accom- 
plished, to emphasize all that was original and yet so con- 
vincing in his invention and execution; now is not the 
moment to quarrel with the mistake of those who, in the 
face of so much proof offered by contrary opinion, would not 
allow Barye the capacity, or even the right to treat certain 
kinds of subjects, to represent, apart from other things, ani- 
mals... » 

And yet it was very much the moment ! It had been very 
well chosen, indeed, to convince the Academic body of their 
failure to understand. But Vicomte Delaborde was too diplo- 
matic to reproach the newly converted with their past atti- 
tude. 
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Some leagues from Paris was a spot dear to Barye beyond 
all others. There he found rest, there he had friends ; and 
there it was that many a fine suggestion came to him. For 
him it was the desert, the Saharah, the jungle, and his fancy 
peopled it with great beasts of prey, and formidable rep- 
tiles. This chosen spot was the Forest of Fontainebleau. 
He loved the noble forest-growth of Bas Breau, but beyond 
that he loved the desolation of Belle Croix and of Apremont, 
the rocks sticking up from the sandy soil, the scanty, twisted, 
vegetation, the heavy skies leaning low and charged with 
rain. Barye saw these desert places animated by a savage 
fauna ; saw the headlong flight of elk, and antelope, and hind, 
among the rocks, pursued by carnivores. A buzzard sailing 
over head, and the bird’s swift drop on to its victim, would be 
for him the nucleus for some greater drama, by actors of 
tenfold force. All this he evoked in his painting, and parti- 
cularly in his water-colours, which, sombre in character, and 
charged with feeling, had a wild grandeur unlike anything, 
one is accustomed to see. 

His haunts were, down there, Chailly and Barbizon, in 
those days small despised settlements only frequented by a 
few painters ready to face solitude and discomfort so long as 
they were near their beloved forest. Barye knew the inns, 
and later the small peasant dwellings good enough for an 
artist to sleep in after a day’s work in the open air. Barye, 
in a letter, tells us something about the price and style of 
these lodgings : 


SIR, 


Having been unable to get to Barbizon, I should be infinitely 
obliged to you if you would take, in my name, the lodging you 
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spoke to me about, which had two rooms and a small kitchen, 
at the price of one hundred and seventy-five francs for one year 
from 18th January 1867. 

lvanieSinwetces. 


BARYE. 


And then as well as the forest, there were old and tried 
friends, Rousseau, Millet, Diaz, Decamps, and also Daumier 
who would make week-end appearances. In those days they 
dined all together. Simple dinners, but very cordial. On 
Saturday evenings Rousseau would be host. « Daumier ». 
A. Sensier tells us « was in Rabelaisian vein, Barye sparkled, 
in telling anecdote and sarcasm on pedants and prudes ». 
— His past came back, and his own experiences : « My con- 
temporaries, to get rid of me, relegated me to the beasts, 
but they themselves are beneath them » he said. 

To pass the evening hours Théodore Rousseau had the 
notion of a collection, to be unique, of La Fontaine’s fables 
« the greatest landscapist among poets » as he said. A friend, 
Martin Etcheverry, poet and caligraphist, was to write the 
text, while each painter of the group was to interpret certain 
fables. Barye had to illustrate the Amimals sick of the Pest, 
the Lion grown old, and, the Fox and the Crow ; Millet took 
nine, among them, the Farmer and his Children, Death and 
the Woodcutter, the Shepherd and the Sea, The Wood and the 
Woodcutter, The Ass, and Two Robbers; Daumier, The Vil- 
lager and his Squire, The Scholar and the Pedant, The Cobbler 
and the Financier, The Drunkard and his Wife; while Rous- 
seau, himself, was responsible for seven fables; The Oak 
and the Reed, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Grasshopper and 
the Ant, The Coach and the Fly, Death and the Curate, The 
Frogs who asked for a King, and The Rabbits. 

The collection was begun, but was soon given up. Anyway 
Barye did nothing. Not from indifference, certainly, for he 
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was never so busy as at Barbizon, always at his drawing and 
water-colour, even in hours of chat. 
El 

There was, in fact, in Barye the sculptor the makings 
of a water-colourist of equal force, though it was a less 
familiar mode of expression and one in which he worked less. 
freely. 

It may be remembered that, at the start, he had asked 
Gros for instruction in drawing and painting. In the year 
following he often used the brush, and he made, at the Louvre, 
some remarkable copies of Rubens, and our chief museum 
has among other paintings of his a Young Girl and, getting 
back to his habitual subjects, a Lion eating his Prey, and 
Stags fighting in a Forest, and, in the Thomy-Thierry collec- 
tion, Lions at the mouth of their Cave, vigorous compositions, 
where the setting as usual is inspired by Fontainebleau. 
The paintings, for all their vigour of touch, are somewhat 
lacking in that knowledge of lighting and values which 
lends distinction and atmosphere to professional work. 
The Stags fighting is certainly the most curious with its 
background of rocks and its bare and twisted trees whose 
naked branches repeat the entanglement of the antlers. 
And added to that is a general atmosphere of the dramatic 
well fitted to the dark severe outlines of the junipers which 
stand witness to the duel. It is true Fontainebleau, on one 
of those grey autumn days when the skies mark a gathering 
tragedy. But compared with one of Rousseau’s canvasses... ! 

In his water-colours, Barye owes nothing to anyone, 
and in them he puts an intensity of the thing seen, a power 
of expression, equal to his best bronzes. And to-day, they 
are as much sought after. What one likes about them is the 
accent of strength, the tragic character, the way he evokes 
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things. But their handling has no attraction — technically, 
the art is laborious. Théophile Gautier, who admired them, 
wrote : « These washed drawings of Barye are no ordinary 
water-colours, the brush has the firmness of the sculptor’s 
tool. You would say it was made of lion’s bristles so roughly 
does it attack the grained paper he uses by preference. » 
But he does not fail to note that « in these sketches, firmly 
executed as they are, and naive in spite of their profound 
knowledge, where are shown in a few touches of the brush, 
the bone-work, muscle, skin and fur, the painter at times 
neglects the colour with the heedlessness of your statuary. 
There are tones which come too near the clay of his daily 
use ; and his distances want air; but every single water- 
colour, even the least successful, bears the print of the lion’s 
paw. » 

As far back as 1831, Barye’s water-colours found praise 
among the critics. In 1833, the Avtiste said : « Here is Barye 
again showing in his animals the same life and truth in 
water-colour as in plaster. How the impression of strength 
is given beyond everything in these two Lions in repose, 
the one stretching his talons, the other with head on the 
ground and eyes fixed. And the Tiger devouring a horse, 
how horribly beautiful he is, enjoying his prey! The limbs 
thrill to a ferocious joy! And then the Jaguars and Leo- 
pards ! » 

Thanks to generous donors, M. Zoubaloff and others, the 
Louvre is sufficiently rich in water-colours by Barye. In the 
small room where so many are hung, one might be looking 
out through the port-holes of an armoured car ventured 
into the wilds, and surprising the great beasts of prey in 
their liberties, and in the ardour of the chase. Here on a 
desert-track ringed with high mountains goes a black panther, 
velvet-footed, silent, implacable, with measured pace. And 
there, in a rockset amphitheatre, in a space of green, a huge 
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tiger rolls voluptuously. And, more sinister, a tiger stretched 
at full length, so idly stretched that he looks no more than 
a great fur rug towards the hind-quarters, limp, sans joint 
or muscle. But should his prey pass by, how he would pick 
himself up, recover his elasticity at a bound! Here again 
two leopards at the mouth of their lair, one sleeping, one 
watching with wicked eye. All in a very low scale of colour, 
greys, some reds, dull greens, skies dark or with a very little 
cold blue. 

A legacy from Pierre Goujon, the writer on art, who 
was killed in the War, enriched the Louvre with two fine 
drawings — a Galloping Horse, against a stormy sky, and 
an Antelope. And lastly the Comondo collection has to show . 
one of the very best : a Tiger in search of prey, which figured 
in the Centennial Exhibition of 1900, when it was owned by 
M. Lutz. 

The forest of Fontainebleau, its life and vegetation, even 
without any romantic adjuncts, attracted Barye often enough, 
and he would paint it as it was, and draw the stags and fawns 
in light and nervous motion beneath the spreading foliage. 
There would be nothing sombre, then, in their setting — nature 
decks herself, the heavens clear, a pearly veil is spread 
over all things, animate and inanimate, bringing out the 
shining turf, the russet skin of the loved forest habitants. 
A Stag in a great green space, with antlers proudly borne — 
a roe-deer emerging from the background of granite rocks 
and tender birch trees. 

The Bayonne Museum, thanks to the Léon Bonnat bequest, 
does not yield to the Louvre in the matter of water-colours, 
and is perhaps even richer, for one knows what a passion 
Bonnat had for the great animal artist. He was always col- 
lecting fine examples, original plasters, water-colours, and 
drawings however slight, and his devotion was rewarded. 
He almost took it on himself to provide the works exhibited 
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at the Centennial Exhibition of 1900. Eleven out of fourteen 
water-colours came from him, the Serpent and Tiger, Elk 
and Leopard, Tiger and Pheasant, Serpent on a Tree, etc. 
Was it this last or another, that one remembers seeing in 
an exhibition where Barye held a place of honour, — a Ser- 
pent on a Tree, a marvellous little work expressed with 
exceptional clarity and richness. The reptile’s every scale 
vibrated to blue reflections, with great effect. 

Thanks to Alfred Bruyas, the collector, and the donor 
of so many magnificent Delacroix, Courbets, Tasserts, etc., 
the Montpellier Museum also possesses some of Barye’s 
water-colours, and of the best quality : a Senegal Lion check- 
king at a Python, Lion im search of Prey, Tiger on the watch. 

Madame Henri Lefuel has still two water-colours of great 
beauty which came from the architect of the New Louvre 
to whom Barye gave them ; one a huge lion whose dark mass 
tells against a chalky background, his tail lashing the air, 
the other, a tiger, his head up, crossing a mass of rock, under 
a grey sky flecked with white cloud, a sky somewhat favou- 
red by Barye. 

Delacroix, who was a friend of Lefuel’s, often looked at 
these two drawings. And he studied and copied the tiger, 
as a pencil sketch of his witnesses in possession of the Lefuel 
family ; but he never could reproduce satisfactorily the fasci- 
nation, the just movement of the great cat. One day he 
exclaimed in chagrin as he hung up the picture again : « No, 
it is no good ! — I can never make that infernal tiger move 
his tail as he does there ! » 

In spite of the passing on of so many of Barye’s water-colours 
into the national Collections of France, and still more into 
those of America, French amateurs are by no means without 
them, as we may see from the catalogues of the Rouart, 
Beurdelay, and Haviland sales, and others, and from the 
number of works lent to various shows by MM. Peytel, 
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Roux and Scheeller. The latter, who saw many a fine example 
pass through the Georges Petit Gallery, had full leisure to 
put aside some of the rarest quality. Among his possessions, 
we may signalise : a Lion devouring his prey, outlined against 
a gloomy sky, recalling the painting of the same subject, 
preserved at the Louvre; a Tiger outside his lair, which 
may be compared with Barye’s lithograph; a Tiger rolling, 
a Lion walking, a Jaguar watching a Serpent, reproduced 
here, a Lion on his back, a Stag of Ten, a water-colour of deli- 
cate tone. 

The Z..... sale (toth and 11th December 1917) gave M. Mar- 
cel Nicolle the chance to acquire a water-colour which may 
be reckoned among. the best : Leopard destroying a Civet, 
wrongly catalogued as Leopard destroying a Wolf. 

Like his great rivals Delacroix, Rousseau, Millet, and 
others, Barye was tempted by the etching needle, and also 
by the stone and its warm and velvety effects. The only 
etching from his hand was one he did for Alexandre De- 
camps’ publication Le Musée, a review of the Salon of 1834, 
and was of his Stag attacked by a Lynx, and shows in the bet- 
ter proofs — in the Musée it is only a mechanical repro- 
duction — a firm touch and sure line, and lively sense of 
colour. 

His lithographs range from 1832 to 1834 or perhaps 
a little later. They were generally drawn for the Avtiste, the 
publication which in those days fought a good fight for 
Art that had life in it. M. Loys Delteil, who has gathered 
and catalogued them, has found eleven. Among them are 
several that are master-pieces of lithography, such as the 
Mississipi Bear whose dark mass of velvety and transpa- 
rent blacks tells strongly against a delicate background of 
rocks : Young Axis deer, where the delicate limbs of the 
slender quadruped, and the pattern of its skin, are marvel- 
lously given; and tigers, Study of a Tiger, preceded by 
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pencil sketches, of which a fine one is in the hands of the 
sculptor Fix-Masseau ; Tiger at the mouth of his Cave, Tiger 
in repose, two marvels ! 

The feline strength of the beast is finely expressed ; the 
look of the standing tiger, the grumbling indifference of the 
one reposing ! 

Such notes alone would suffice to make a man’s name, 
and yet what are they in comparison with the colossal output 
of the sculptor, one of the greatest and most original of the 
French School, which yet counts so many among its glories ! 
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PL. 31. LIONS PRES DE LEUR ANTRE. 
LIONS NEAR THEIR DEN. 
LOWEN IN DER NAHE IHRER HOHLE. 
LEONI PRESSO DEL LOVO ANTRO. 
LEONES JUNTO A SU ANTRO. 


PL. 32. JAGUAR REGARDANT UN SERPENT. 
JAGUAR LOOKING AT A SNAKE. 
JAGUAR EINE SCHLANGE BEOBACHTEND. 
JAGUAR GUARDANTE UNO SERPENTE. 
JAGUAR MIRANDO UNA SERPIENTE. 


e 


PL. 33. CERF DIX CORS. 
FULL-GROWN STAG. 
HIRSCH-ZEHNENDER. 

CERVO CON DIECI CORNI. 
EL CIEVO DE DIEZ CUERNOS. 


ands, eee 


PL. 34. 


UN TIGRE. 
TIGER. 

EIN TIGER. 
UNO TIGRE. 
UN TIGRE. 


UNO TIGRE CHE CAI 
TIGRE ANDANDO, 


UNO TIGRE GIUC 


TIGRE JUGAND 


i. 
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PL. 


PL. 37. JAGUAR DEVORANT UN LAPIN. 
JAGUAR PREYING UPON A RABBIT. 
JAGUAR EIN KANINCHEN FRESSEND. 
JAGUAR DIVORANTE UNO CONIGLIO, 
JAGUAR DEVORANDO UN CONEJO. 


7 _ 
PL. 38. LION ET SERPENT. = 

of LION, AND SNAKE. 
LOWE UND SCHLANGUI 

LEONE E SERPENTE. _ 


& 
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PL. 39. 


LION—-JAGUAR ET SANGLIER—TIGRE, 
LION—-JAGUAR AND WILBOAR—TIGER,. 
LOWE—JAGUAR UND WILDSCHEIN—TIGER. 
LEONE—JAGUAR E CINGHIALE—TIGRE, 
LEON---J AGUAR—-J ABALI—TIGRE. 


PL. 40. ETUDE DE TIGRE. 
STUDY OF A TIGER. 
TIGERSTUDIE. 
STUDIO DI TIGRE. 
ESTUDIO DE TIGRE. 
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